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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. IV. 
THz Law Courts 














[Old Palace Yard, Westminster Hall, and the Courts of Law.] 


Tue law-courts are somewhat scattered about London. 
The superior courts of common law and equity are in- 
deed to be found together at Westminster Hall ; and 
their vicinity to the houses of the legislature, as well 
as the hall itself, gives them a fitting air of propriety 
and even of dignity. But, on the other hand, if the 
attraction of a licence or a legacy induces the stranger 
to inquire for the ecclesiastical courts, he must literally 
search for Doctors’ Commons. Both Westminster Hall 
and Doctors’ Commons are in the neighbourhood of 
our two great ecclesiastical edifices—the Abbey and St. 
Paul’s. But even when the stranger is in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, he must ask for Doctors’ Commons! He 
must seek for it in those narrow streets that run down 
the slope of the hill on which stands the mighty pile— 
too near us, hemmed in, and clustered round, to make 
us feel sufficiently the influence of masses of stone 
heaped together by the hand of genius. Then the 
Court of Bankruptcy must be sought for in Basinghall 
Street in the “ city,” and the Court for the Relief of 
Insolvents in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Courts of Requests—courts which can give sum- 
mary relief in civil actions for small amount—are, 
properly enough, distributed in different parts of Lon- 
don. These courts are interesting places—the vast 
number of cases perpetually arising in such a popula- 
tion as that of London fills them with business; and 
not unfrequently, when the newspapers are not crowded 
with graver matters, the reader must have smiled or 
Vou. VI. 





laughed curight at the grotesque groupings of character 
which reports of cases in these courts have presented. 
The Marshalsea and Palace Courts are in Scotland 
Yard, near Charing Cross, These courts have juris- 
diction over all personal actions arising within the 
verge of the palace—that is, within twelve miles of 
Whitehall, excepting the “ city” of London. 

If we were to value Westminster Hall* merely from 
the historical facts which are associated with it, these 
alone would excite a strong feeling of gratification that 
this venerable building was spared by the fire which 
consumed the adjoining Houses of Parliament. Under- 
neath this magnificent roof has been the homestead and 
resting-place of English law for many centuries ;—here 
a long line of monarchs have held their coronation- 
feasts—one was here deprived of his crown, and an- 
other been adjudged to the scaffold. Some of the most 
interesting of the state-trials in our annals, both in 
ancient and modern times, have been held here—trials 
peculiarly remarkable from the rank and character of 
the individuals whose fate they involved, and from the 
great national interests depending on their issues. 
Here, before the “Court of the Lord High Steward 


* Three different views of the extenor of’ Westminster Hall, 
and a historical description of it, are given in the first volume of 
the ‘Penny Magazine.’ The view which accompanies the present 
article represents what is known by the name of “ Palace-Yard,” 
being the site of Westminster Hall, the Law Courts, and the 
Houses of Parliament. 
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of England,”—the highest critnimal jadieature in the 
realm, being in fact the House of Lords, during the 
recess of Parliament, formed into a court of justice, 
assisted by the judges of the land—was arraigned the 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, on the charge of attempting 
to marry the Queen of Scots, and trying to overthrow 
the power of Elizabeth ; and here also was tried one of 
the most prominent men of the Elizabethan era, the 
gallant, accomplished, but rash Earl of Essex. Later 
times have witnessed it the scene of that extraordinary 
event, the trial of Warren Hastings, and, still more 
recently, that of Lord Melville. 

But it is not alone from considerations connected 
with the past that Westminster Hall is an object of 
interest. Here is the head and fountain of those ju- 
dicial institutions under which England has shot up to 
greatness ;—institutions planned at a distant time, by 
a rude people, under widely-different circumstances 
from those in which we live ;—institutions which ad- 
minister laws full of apparent anomalies, but which 
have furnished the form and pattern of judicial institu- 
tions now incorporated with the habits and feelings of 
millions of people in some of the fairest parts of the 
globe. English forms of law and judicial administra- 
tion prevail throughout a great nation, whose dominion 
is stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacifie Oceans— 
they are to be found in our colonies in every latitede— 
they are taking root in the empire rising in the southern 
seas. Can we lightly estimate the effect of such an 
influence on the whole family of man? Could our 
Saxon and Norman ancestors have foreseen that what 
they adapted merely to the exigencies of their own 
times would have been the germ of such a fruitful tree? 

What a motley appearance the Hall must have pre- 
sented when it was fitted up with booths, in some of 
which law was administered, in others books and in 
others articles of dress Rane g Bhd. gh! oo 

aved promenade, w ) ors, counse 
nay be seen, duriug the siedhugs of the courts, pacing 
up and down, diseussing the politics of the day, or the 
points of some wom BEG many, as the French 
term a similar scene, /@ salle des 
lost footsteps. Phe courts ot a of building 
which has been raised on the north side of the Hall, 
giving both the appearance of being one structure. 
There ate private entrances for the judges, by a series 
of doors opening from the street, but the public en- 
trances into the courts are from the interior of the Hall. 

The first three courts as we enter the Hall are, the 
King’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer. 
These courts issued out of one, and, in the lapse of 
time, they have come to be, for nearly all practical 
intents and purposes, one court again. The King's 
Bench, indeed, retains a portion of its ancient supe- 
riority in its jurisdiction over all inferior tribunals—it 
ean bring a criminal from any inferior court in England 
into its own, and there deal with him as law and justice 
may demand. In the Exchequer also—the judges of 
which are termed Barons, and the chief the Lord Chief 
Baron—all revenue cases are still tried; but the great 
mass of all civil suits may be brought indiscriminately 
into any of the three courts, and the fifteen judges (until 
1830 they were only twelve) are the head expounders 
and administrators of the statute and common law, 
dispensing it in their courts at Westminster Hall, and 
over the entire kingdom in their circuits. 

There are four terms in each year during which the 
courts are open at Westminster Hall. These are Hilary, 
Easter, Trinity, and Michaelmas terms—the time and 
duration of which the reader will find by referring to 
an almanac. The three courts—King’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer—determine questions of 
Jaw during term time. The sittings after term are 
generally employed in deciding causes before special 


pas perdus, the hall of | 
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and common juries. The “city” of London has the 
privilege of having its nisi prius, or jury, cases tried at 
Guildhall. 

The “ High Court of Chancery” is divided into three 
courts—the eourt of the Lord Chancellor, the court of 
the Master of the Rolls, and the court of the Vice- 
Chancellor. “ ‘The special interference of the king, as 
the fountain of justice, was frequently sought against 
the decisions of the courts of law, where they worked 
injustice ; and also in matters which were not cogniza- 
ble in the ordinary courts, or in which, from the main- 
tenance or protection afforded to his adversary, the 
petitioner was unable to obtain redress. The jurisdic- 
tion with which the Chancellor is invested had its origin 
in this portion of discretionary power, which was re- 
tained by the king on the establishment’ of courts of 
justice. The exercise of those powers in modern times 
is scarcely, if at all, less circumscribed and hemmed in 
by rule and precedent than the striet jurisdiction of the 
courts of law*.” The decisions of former Lord Chan- 
cellors, and the customs and practices which sprung up 
in the courts, have created a body of equity law in very 
much the same way that the body of the common law 
was created. And thus the law of England is divided 
into two great branches of common law and equity law, 
each having their forms, rules, and precedents, accord- 
ing to which the judges regulate their decisions. The 
Court of Exchequer has what is termed its equity side 
as well as its common law side, 

Next in rank to the Lord Chancellor in the Court of 
Chancery is the Master of the Rolls; he is chief of the 
masters in Chancery, and derives his name from being 


| keeper or guardian of the Chane¢ery rolls or records. 
During term time the Chancery ind 


sit at West- 
minster Hall; on other quer ae Chancellor 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, the Vice-Chiane it a court 
near it, the Master of the Rolls in his court in Chan- 


cery Lane, and one of the barons of the Court of 


Exchequer, as an equity judge, in Gray’s Fun Fall t. 
The Court of Bankruptcy was established in the 
beginni Its name 


implies the nature of its business. Ft is subdivided into 
three courts—the Court of Review, with a chief judge 
and two puisne judges. The commissioners of bank- 
ruptcy are six ia number. 

The court for the relief of insolvent debtors is pre- 
sided over by three judges, termed commissioners, one 
of whom sits twice a week in London the whole year 
through, and they also make circuits over England. 

We have hardly space to enter into any detail re- 
specting the Ecclesiastical Courts. Their jurisdiction 
takes cognizance of wills, and administration of personal 
property—of causes for separation and nullity of mar- 
riage, of suits respecting church-rates and. churches, of 
cases respecting church discipline, connected either 
with clergy or laity, &c. &c. ‘The advocates practising 
or presiding in these courts are an incorporated body, 
forming a college, the numbers being limited. They 
are all Doctors of Law. A proctor is an ecclesiastical 
attorney or solicitor. 

In Doctors’ Commons is also the Admiralty Court. 
Its criminal business is given to the Central Criminal 
Court, but it has an extensive jurisdiction in civil 
admiralty causes. 

The courts of law cannot be dismissed without 
slightly noticing the metropolitan prisons for debtors 
connected with them, The King’s Bench Prison -lies 
across the river in Southwark, It occupies an extensive 
space of ground; and the tall and dusky walls that 
surround it give it a very gloomy external appearance. 
But inside it has the appearance of being not a prison, 
but one of those prison-looking places, a fortified town, 


* ¢Penny Cyclopedia,’ article CHancetor. 
# See Inns of Court, ‘Penny Magazine,’ No. 208, 
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It contains shops, stalls, and public-houses, for the sup- 
ply of its somewhat numerous population. This prison, 
and that of the Fleet, may be termed the head prisons 
of England for the incarceration of debtors—for debtors 
can procure themselves to be removed (at some ex- 
pense) from any other prison to either of these two. 
Each of these also has a certain space outside the prison, 
under the name of Rules, in which debtors who can 
afford to pay certain fees, and give security, are allowed 
to reside—and it may be easily imagined that those 
who can do so are not always to be found precisely 
within the precincts of the Rules. {t has been long 
a maxim of the common law that a debtor must answer 
with his body, if he cannot or will not with his purse— 
but we are doubtless drawing nearer to a better time, 
and to a more humane—nay, to a more self-interested 
application and understanding of the law of debtor and 
creditor. The King’s Bench Prison is the place of 
confinement where the Court of King’s Bench has been 
in the habit of committing its prisoners, such as those 
guilty of “ contempt” towards it, and many of those 
who have been sentenced by it to imprisonment for 
libel. 

The Marshalsea, or Palace Court, has also a prison 
for debtors in Southwark, which, until within these few 
years past, was a shocking plaee of confinement. It 
has been re-edified and improved, 

The Fleet Prison lies in Farringdon Street, near the 
bottom of Ludgate Hill. This prison was erected in 
the place of the Old Fleet Prison, which was destroyed 
in the Riots of 1780, and which was so notorious for 
its “ Fleet marriages.” The Fleet is the prison to 
whick. the Courts of Chancery, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, commit for “ contempt.” 

One word about “ spunging-houses.” Formerly, 
when prisons were altogether herrid places, and debtors 
and criminals were confined together in Newgate, 
persons arrested for debt, who shrunk from the con- 
tamination of a prison, and had some prospect of 
speedily coming to an arrangement with their creditors, 
if they could afford it, remained in the custody of the 
sheriff's officer, at his house. The oppressive exactions 
practised by these persons on their unfortunate prisoners 
originated the name of “ spunging-houses.” They 
haye of late years been put under salutary regulations. 





THE AMERICAN MANNER OF MOVING 
HOUSES. 


{From a Correspondent. } 

In England we consider it no trifling affair to remove 
our household establishments, when circumstances ren- 
der it necessary for us to do so; whereas our Trans- 
Atlantic brethren, the Americans, set about removing 
their houses (goods and chattels included), without 
considering it matter of difficulty or hardship. To be 
sure, their buildings (I do not include those of their 
older towns and cities) are less substantial and solid 
than ours; for a frame of moderate-sized posts and 
scantlings, lined within and without with thin pine 
boards, is not quite so ponderous an affair as a build- 
ing where the walls are of massive stone, nor even as 
one of bricks and mortar. 

Before I proceed to explain the usual plan adopted 
for removing buildings, I will relate some circumstances 
connected with a frame-building with which I was 
acquainted, and which constituted a fraction of the 
capital of the county in which I :<sided. While the 
town was but in its infancy, an acquaintance of mine 
built a “ store” (shop for general merchandise, with 
granaries, &c., overhead), in which he commenced the 
business af a general merchant. In a few years the 
population increased, and the town became much en- 
larged; and so did the business of my acquaintance, 





inasmuch that he found, or fancied, his original store 
too small for him. In this dilemma what was to be 
done? The difficulty was soon solved; he sold his 
store, to be taken off the premises, for he wanted the 
ground to build a larger one upon. A dress-maker 
was the purchaser, who removed it about eighty yards 
along the same street, and had it fitted up to suit 
her line of business; at the same time converting 
a portion of it into apartments to dwell in. How 
long she occupied it I do not precisely recollect ; 
but, quitting that part of the country for a few years, 
when I returned and looked for my old acquaintance, 
the milliner’s store, nothing like it was to be seen. I 
repaired to the original owner, and inquired if some 
calamity had befallen it, or if it were still on the move ? 
“ I guess,” replied he, * that you will find it in Centre 
Avenue, a little below the Washington Hotel. It is 
now the property of Mr. D—, my old clerk, who has 
converted it into a ‘ grocery.’” And, to be sure, there 
it was! and one of the greatest nuisances of the place ; 
for Mr. D—'s grocery was the rendezvous of all the 
lazy, drunken vagabonds connected with the town and 
neighbourhood. Ido not remember how many years 
it continued the resort of the dissolute ; but it was, after 
the temperance societies had made some progress in 
that part of the country, that, happening one day to be 
in the town, I observed more bustie than ordinary in 
the vicinity of Mr. D—s grocery, and upon inquiring 
what was going on, I learped that the grocery was 
once more on the move; that it had been purchased 
by a stanch temperance man, a boot and shoe-maker ; 
and that he was removing it into the vicinity of his own 
dwelling-house: not only into another street, but to a 
distant part of it; and there I left it when I removed 
from that district some years afterwards—one part of it 
occupied by half-a-dozen cobblers’ stalls, and the other 
part a well-supplied shoe and leather store. 

I was once present at the removing of a large grist- 
mill, containing four pair of mill-stones, besides all the 
machinery and apparatus necessary for the purpose of 
carrying On the manufacture of flour for exportation. 
It was a stout frame-building, of the dimensions of fifty 
feet by forty, and four stories high. After it had been 
some time in operation, it was ascertained that in dry 
seasons the situation did not command a sufficient head 
of water; but, as the stream had a considerable fall, it 
was obvious that if the mill were placed 100 yards fur- 


| ther down, the desired fall would be obtained. To 


effect this the owner of the mill agreed with an old 
Yankee to remove it, just as it stood, to its new site, for 
the sum of 100 dollars (a i tle over 20/. sterling), a 
small sum apparently for such an undertaking ; for if 
the building or machinery sustained any damage, the 
person undertaking the removal was to make it good. 
Large frame-buildings, like the one in question, require 
stout timbers for their posts and beams; the principal 
timbers in this mill Were from twelve to fifteen inches 
square. Besides the four bottom beams or sills which 
rested on the stone foundation, there were three others 
of a similar size mortised into the end ones, and equi- 
distant from each other; so that there were, in fact, 
five transverse beams on which the lowest floor rested. 
The first thing to be done was the laying down of 
wooden ways, upon which the building was to travel 
upon rollers; to accomplish which, five rails of squared 
timber, at distances asunder exactly corresponding with 
the foundation-timbers of the mill, were properly placed 
and secured, in lines extending to where a new foun- 
dation of stone had been already prepared. After this 
the building was raised perpendicularly, by the means 
of wedges of hard timber, about eight inches, in order 
that eight-inch wooden rollers might be placed under 
the several lower beams and sills; which having been 
done the wedges were withdrawn, and —— then 
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rested upon the rollers. ‘The rollers were made of hard 
timber, each about five feet long, and perforated near 
each end with suitable holes, for the reception of hand- 
spikes or levers, to be used by the persons employed in 
the removal of the building. Under each beam were 
placed four rollers, so that under the whole five beams 
twenty were employed. I should have remarked that 
it was necessary to remove the bottom floor-planking, 
in order that the persons employed at the rollers placed 
under the middle or inner beams might be enabled to 
work them. ‘Two persons were appointed to each 
roller, one to each end; and everything having been 
properly fixed, and all the forty men at their respective 
posts, the old Yankee captain gave the word “ move,” 
when the fabric instantly began to advance on its 
wooden ways. As soon as the rearmost rollers were 
set at liberty in the rear of the advancing building, 


[Fesruary 26, 


they were straightway carried forward and placed under 
the extreme forepart of the beams they severally be- 
longed to. It was found that the power of the forty 
men stationed at the rollers with their handspikes or 
levers, was amply sufficient to keep the building in 
motion without any extraordinary exertion being called 
for ; and as there intervened no obstacle in the distance 
the mill had to travel, in about three hours it had 
advanced to its destined resting-place. Having safely 
arrived there, wedges were again employed in order to 
free the rollers, and to settle it gradually on its new 
foundation. The whole undertaking was completed 
without the slightest injury occurring to any part of 
the building or machinery; not a square of glass was 
broken or cracked in any of the score of windows that 
belonged to various parts of it; not a pin or a nail was 





sprung or broken. 





BRITISH FISHERIES.—No. IV 
Tue PiLcHARD. 
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[Pilchard.—C/upea puchardus. ] 


Tue pilchard bears a strong resemblance to the herring, 
but instead of being found on every part of the coasts 
of Britain, like that fish, its geographical distribution is 
exceedingly limited, and in this country it is only found 
in any great numbers on the shores of Devon and 
Cornwall, chiefly from Dartmouth to Padstow, round 
the Land’s End. It requires a warmer and more 
genial latitude than the herring, and though occasion- 
ally taken at Yarmouth, and as far north as Dublin 
and Belfast, yet these are only individuals separated by 
accident from the great shoal. The Bay of Biscay is a 
place to which they resort, and on the southern coast 
of Ireland a tolerably flourishing fishery existed about 
seventy years ago. The pilchard is not unknown in 
Scotland; it is there culled the gipsy herring. The 
south-western coast of England, stretching further 
south than any other part of the United Kingdom, 
is, however, their most favoured haunt; and indi- 
viduals are there to be found at all seasons of the 
year. If the causes which regulate their movements 
were perfectly understood, there can be no doubt 
but that their habits would be found directed by as 
wonderful a degree of instinct as that which governs 
other portions of the unreasoning creation, with whose 
history we are better acquainted. Mr. Yarrell, in his 
interesting account of the pilchard (vol. ii. p. 96), says, 
— In January they keep near the bottom, and are 
chiefly seen in the stomachs of ravenous fishes; in 
March they sometimes assemble in schulls (shoals), 
and thousands of hogsheads have in some years been 
taken in seans, but this union is unly partial and not 
permanent ; and it is not until July that they regularly 
and permanently congregate so as to be sought after 
by the fishermen.” The pilchard sometimes spawns in 
May, but the usual season is October. Pennant stated 
that their winter retreat was the same as the herring, 
and that the same impulses brought them from thence 
to our shores; but it is now clear that their migration 





consists merely of a change from the deep sea to the 
shore, and again from the shore to the deep adjacent sea. 
Their course generally appears to be from the west, 
but, like the herring, the piichard is very uncertain in 
its movements. Dr. Forbes* says,—‘ Both the period 
of their arrival and departure, and also the course they 
take, is uncertain, and have varied greatly in different 
years. Fifty or sixty years since they remained on the 
coasts till Christmas, and the fishermen were engaged 
in their capture five or six months, but now the season 
does not last more than two or three months. Some 
years ago, indeed, they either did not appear at all on 
the Cornish coast, or only for a few weeks, or even days. 
In former years they also appeared first on the northern 
coasts of Cornwall, towards the east, from whence they 
proceeded westward round the Land’s End, and then 
eastward along the southern coasts. Lately, however, 
they have, on some occasions, scarcely touched on the 
northern coasts, but have made their first appearance 
on the eastern parts of the south coast.” The pilchard 
measures from nine to eleven inches in length; it con- 
tains more oleaginous matter than the herring; the 
body is thicker and rounder, and less compressed ; the 
under jaw shorter; the scales larger, and forming a 
closer texture than those of the herring, which drop off, 
and are smaller and thinner; the line of the abdomen 
smooth. The upper part of the pilchard is a bluish 
green ; the belly a silvery white ; head golden-coloured 
yellow ; tail dusky. The pilchard has no teeth, in 
which respect it differs from the herring. The dorsal 
or back fin of the pilchard being placed in the centre of 
gravity, the body will rest in an exact horizontal po- 
sition if taken up by this part, whereas in the herring 
the dorsal fin being to the right of the centre, the fish 
on being taken up by it will not remain equipoised, 
but the head drops downwards. 

The stations of the pilchard-fishery ‘are *St. Ives, om 

* ‘Medical Topography of the Land's End,’ 1833, 
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the northern coast of Cornwall; Mount’s Bay, on the 
southern coast; thence eastward at St. Mawes, at Me- 
vagissey, and to the coasts of Devon. There are two 
modes of fishing, one with seans and the other with 
drift nets. The former requires a considerable capital : 
about eighteen men are employed in conducting the 
operations of a single “ concern,” and three boats are 
necessary ; while the drift nets are managed by from 
four to six men in a single boat. The sean fishery is 
carried on near the shore, the drift fishery further at 
sea; and while the former supplies the foreign demand, 
the latter is chiefly engaged in providing for the imme- 
diate consumption of the home market, as from the 
manner in which the fish are taken they are not so well 
adapted for curing as those caught by the seans. 

The nets used in the sean fishery are, a stop-sean, 
with lead weights at the bottom, and corks at the top 
to keep it floating, which costs between 300/. and 400/., 
being about a quarter of a mile in length and nearly 
100 feet in depth; and a tuck-sean, which is made with 
a hollow in the middle, is one-half the size in length 
and eighteen feet deeper than the larger net: it costs 
about 100/. Two boats, of about fifteen tons each, are 
used, in one of which the stop-sean is carried; the 
other, which carries the tuck-sean, is required to assist 
in inclosing the fish, and is called the “volyer,” sup- 
posed to be a corruption of “ follower ;” the smaller boat, 
of from two to four tons burthen, is used to carry the 
men to and from the shore, besides being useful when 
the men are engaged with the nets; it is called a 
“lurker,” and the crew consists of the master-seaner 
with three of the men, while the remainder are equally 
divided between the other two boats. The most favour- 


able place for the sean-fishing is a fine sandy bay. The 
fishermen commence their labours towards evening, 
proceeding at that time to the place which the fish may 
be expected to visit, and there they cast anchor. Should 


a shoal make its appearance, the master-seaner and his 
men are instantly on the alert, in order to ascertain the 
extent of the shoal, and the nature of the ground over 
which it is passing. As soon as the shoal is within the 
depth of the sean, the boat containing it is rowed round, 
and when they have reached the proper place, the three 
men whose business it is to attend to the net heave it 
out with the greatest dispatch. ‘This great body of net, 
rope, corks, and lead, is thrown into the sea in less than 
five minutes. During the whole of these proceedings 
the movements of the fishermen are direeted by signs 
from the master-seaner in the lurker, as the pilchard is 
easily alarmed. What follows is taken from Mr. Yar- 
rell’s work :—“ The sean at first forms a curved line 
across the course of the fish; and while the two larger 
boats are employed in warping the ends together, the 
lurker’s station is in the openings, where, by dashing the 
water, the fish are kept away from the only place of 
escape. When the sean is closed and the ends are 
laid together, if the body of the fish be great, and 
the sea or tide strong, the net is secured by heavy 
grapnels, which are attached to the head-ropes by haw- 
sers. When the evening has closed in, and the tide is 
low, they proceed to take up the fish. For this purpose, 
leaving the stop-sean as before, the volyer passes within 
it, and lays the tuck-sean round it on the inner side; 
it is then drawn together so as gradually to contract 
the limits of the fish, and raise them from the bottom. 
When disturbed they become exceedingly agitated ; 
and so great is the force derived from their numbers 
and fear, that the utmost caution is used lest the net 
should either sink or be burst. When the tuck-sean is 
thus gradually contracting, and the boats surround it, 
stones suspended from ropes, called minnies, are re- 
peatedly plunged into the water at that part where 
escape alone is practicable, until the fish then to be 
taken are supported in the hollow or bunt of the sean.” 
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It is stated that it is not more difficult to take a thousand 
hogsheads of fish than to take a single hogshead ; and 
as the movements of a large body are slower than a 
smaller, the difficulty is probably less. Instances have 
occurred in which 2000 hogsheads, or about 5,000,000 
fish, have been caught at once: but when a very large 
number are caught, only so many are taken out of the 
net at one time as the boats can conveniently carry, and 
a week or ten days may elapse before the whole are 
secured. By this arrangement the process of salting or 
curing is properly performed ; whereas, if the whole 
were compelled to be brought on shore at once, many 
would be spoiled, from the impossibility of getting 
through the work in proper time. The fish are brought 
to the surface by a small net, and two men with a large 
basket bale them out of the net into the boat. When the 
fishery is carried on beyond the usual distance from the 
coast, as at Mount’s Bay, the fish are conveyed to the 
shore in small sloops of a few tons’ burthen. In ordinary 
cases it is conveyed by the sean boats. At St. Ives 
huers are employed, though at all the other stations 
they have been discontinued. The huers, according to 
Mr. Yarrell, are “‘ men posted on elevated situations 
near the sea, who by various concerted signals made 
with a bunch of furze in each hand, direct the fishermen 
how best to surround a schull of fish.” They perform 
the part which is now assigned to the master-seaner in 
the lurker. In some seasons there are what is called 
the first and second catch; the latter being at a period 
when the season has in other years generally termi- 
nated, 

The fishing by drift or driving-nets is generally carried 
on in common fishing-boats, manned by four men and 
a boy. These boats have generally either lug-sails or 
sprit-sails ; and there are often as many as twenty nets 
to each boat, the whole of which being joined together 
extend three-fourths of a mile in length, though they 
may be much shorter,—the excellence and superiority of 
the tackle depending upon the extent of the’fisherman’s 
capital. 

The fish, on being brought to the shore, are at once 
taken to the cellars or storehouses, where they are 
salted and ranged in heaps, from five to six feet in 
height, and in some instances ten or twelve feet wide. 
After remaining in this state for five or six days, they 
are packed into hogsheads. By the application of a 
powerful lever at the top of the hogshead, the oil is 
extracted, and runs out of the casks through holes 
made for the purpose. The pressing continues for 
about a fortnight. The refuse salt, which is mixed 
with the scales and blood of the fish, is sold as manure 
to the farmers, and is applied with great advantage to 
the land. It is estimated that the refuse of each pil- 
chard will manure one square foot of land. 

About ninety years ago the pilchard-fishery was 
carried on in Bantry Bay, Ireland, but the French 
interfered with it, using large drift nets, which prevented 
the fish coming into the smaller bays, and thereby in- 
juring the native sean fishermen, who retaliated by de- 
stroying the French nets during the night. The pilchard- 
fishery is not now pursued oa the southern coasts of 
Ireland. The fish do not resort there in sufficient num- 
bers; and if they did, enterprise and capital would 
probably be wanting to establish the sean fishery. 

It is computed that 48 hogsheads of pilchards will 
yield 252 gallons of oil. In 1801 a tun of this oil was 
worth from 20/. to 251., but is now of much less value. 
Five bushels of salt, of 84lbs. each, are required in 
curing one hogshead of pilchards, which contains about 
3000 fish, and weighs between five and six hundred- 
weight. A stock of 3000 bushels is the average 
consumption of salt by a single sean in a favourable 
season. 
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ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
[Continued from No, 308.) 


Havine given a general view of what chivalry was, we 
propuse now to give some historical particulars respect- 
ing the more remarkable of those orders of knighthood 
which the spirit of chivalry produced. Before doing 
so, however, the following list of existing orders, whe- 
ther they have descended from chivalric times, or are 
of modern creation, is presented. It will be useful for 
reference, as well as exhibiting at a glance the extent 
and nature of an influence which still operates, though 
the state of things which produced it has long since 
passed away. Modern orders of knighthood are, in- 
deed, little more than mere decorative associations, re- 
warding its members with stars and ribands; and they 
have been multiplied to an extent which appears ludi- 
crous. But the principle which upholds them is vital, 
n 


Country. Name. . Founded, Founder. 
EnGLanp. . The Garter . . 1350 EdwardIII., . 


— The Bath . . . 1399 Henry IV. . . 





Scortanp . The Thistle . 1540 James V. . . 

Irecanp. . St. Patrick . . 1783 George III. 

Hanover . —— Order , 1815 George IY. . 

lonian Is- St. MichaelandSt. 1818 Ditto . . . . 
LANDS. George. 
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and belongs to human nature—the desire of distinction, 
and the wish to reward and be rewarded. Our objec- 
tion can only lie to the form in which this is mani- 
fested. Some of the orders have more substantial re- 
wards than mere decorations attached to them. ‘The 
Teutonic Order, for instance, still retains, in Austria, a 
portion of the large possessions with which it was once 
endowed; so do one or two others; the members of 
several continental orders receive annual pensions; 
and admission to others, though not immediately pro- 
ductive of profit, entitles to privileges which may lead 
to it, or gives a title to take a certain rank in society. 

The following list is compiled partly from * Collec- 
tion Historique des Ordres de Chevalerie Civils et Mili- 
taires,’ par A.M. Perrot. 4to. Paris, 1820; from the 
*Almanach de Gotha’ for 1837; and compared with 
Gottschalck’s ‘ Almanach der Ritter-Orden,’ 8 vols. 
Leips., 1817—19, 8vo.:— 


REMARKS. 

The statutes were remodelled by Henry VIII. The order 
has descended regularly to our time. 

‘Was revived by George I., in 1725, and remodelled and ex- 
tended in 1815, by rge LV.,the(then) Prince Regent. 

Revived by King James II. in 1687, and again by Queen 

[Anne, in 1703. 

To commemorate the deliverance of Hanover. 

Founded after the Ionian Islands, by the treaty of 1815, 
were erected into an independent state under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. 


The Orders of the Knights Templars (which still exists), the Knights of Malta, and the Teutonic Order, cannot pro- 


perly be assigned to any particular country. They were found 
two first in the fifth volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine.") The Teutonic Order, instituted in 1190, was a 


in the twelfth century.—(See the a! of the 
erman 


one, and its history is very interesting. It now exists principally in Austria. 


. TheGoldenFleece. 1430 . . . 2. 2 e 


Maria Theresa. . 1757 Maria Theresa . 
St. Stephen . . 1764 Ditto. . . 


Order of Leopold . 1808 Francis!¥.. . 
Iron Crown, . . 1805 Napoleon. . 
Elizabeth Theresa. 1750 . . . « 


AvsTRIA. 


The Starry Cross. 1688 Empress Eleonora, 


On the marriage of Philip, Duke of Burgundy, with Isabella 
of Portugal. 
Named in honour of the Empress Maria Theresa. 


- Named in honour of Stephen, the first Christian King of 


Hungary. 

Named after his father, Leopold II. 

Adopted and remodelled by Francis II. in 1816. 

Founded by Elizabeth, widow of Charles VI., and remo- 
delled in 1771 by Maria Theresa. 

This is a female order. It was founded to commemorate 
what was supposed to be a miraculous event—the pre- 
servation of a supposed fragment of the true cross during 
a fire. The reigning empress is always grand mistress 
of the order, as the representative of the foundress. 


Bapen . . There are three orders in this State:—Order of Fidelity, 1715, remodelled in 1803 ; Military Merit, 1807; 


. St. Hubert. . . 1444. «© 5 © 2 


St.George. . . 1729 Charles d'Alberg. 
Maximilian Joseph 1806 Maximilian Joseph 
Civil Merit. . . 1808 Ditto. .. . 
St. Michael - 1693 Joseph Clement . 

1827 LovisI. . . . 


1827 Theresa . .. 

1766 ElectressElizabeth 
Augusta. 

+» 1768 Charles Theodore, 

- 1832 Leopold . .. 

1834 Duke William. «» 

1693 Christian V. . . 


BavARiA. 


ee ie Sb « wil '« 


. St.Michael. . . 1469 Louis XI. , 


Holy Ghost. . . 1578 Henry Ii. 
St.Louis . . . 1693 Louis XIV. 
Military Merit. . 1759 Louis KV. . 
St. Hubert. . . 2416... 


Legion of Honour. 1802 Napoleon . ; 
Cross of July , . 1830 Louis Phili 
Hazem, Elec- Golden Lion , . 1770 Frederick I. 


Military Merit, . 1769 Frederick II. . 


Iron Helmet . . 1814 William I, 


and the Lion of Zahringen, 1812. 
To commemorate a victory won on St. Hubert's day by 
Girard V., Duke of Juliers and Berg. Revived in 1709. 
This order claims origin from the twelfth century, but the 
{date is uncertain. It was revived in 1729. 
To reward services rendered in a civil capacity, as distin- 
Remodelled in 1812. guished from military. 
Instituted to reward such as shall passed fifty years 
with credit in the public service—civil, military, or eccle- 
Queen of Bavaria le order. [siastie. 
A female order. 


Extinguished by Maximilian Joseph in 1808. 
To reward services rendered to the country. 


This order claims from the twelfth century. Some histo- 
rians date it in 1458. Christian V. revived and altered it. 

This order was first instituted by Waldemar II. in 1219. 
Revived in 1671 by Christian V., but its statutes bear 
date in 1693. Frederic VI. remodelled this order in 1808. 

The ancient orders of France were all suppressed duri 
the first Revolution. This was reyived by Louis XVUL 


For Protestants. Re-established in 1814. 
Re-established in 1816. 

Ratified by Louis XVIII. in 1814. 

To commemorate the Turee Days of 1830. 
Extended im 1816 by William I. 


Until 1820 it was termed the Order of Military Virtue. 
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Country. 


Name. 


Hesse,Grand Order of Louis. . 


Duchy. 
HotLanp. 


—_—_— 


Lucca ..- 
PARMA . 


PeRsiA . - 


PoRTUGAL ,. 


. Black Eagle 


Roman Stat* 


RusstA, with 
PoLAND 


SARDINIA. 


SAXxony . 


Ssxr-WeEt- 
MAR. 

Saxs-AtTen- 
BuRG, Co- 
nourG, &ce. 
Spain. . . 


. Military Order. 


. Constantine 


The Lion . ‘ 
Cross of St.George 


The Sun and Lion. 


Order of Christ 
[Sword. 

St. James of the 

Order of Avis . 


Tower and Sword. 
The Immaculate 
Conception. 

St. Isabella. 


Don Pedro. . 
Red Eagle. 


Order of Merit. 

St. John of Jeru- 
salem. 

Order of Lowisa 

Tron Cross . 


Order of Christ 
Golden Spur 


St. Andrew. . 
St. Catherine . 


St. Alexander 
Newski. 
White Eagle . 
St. George . 
St. Wladimir . 
St: Amme. . . 
St. Stanislaus. . 


Military Merit . 


. The Annunciation. 


St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus. 


Military Order of 
Savoy. 
Civil Orderg . 


. Crown of Saxony . 


Military Order of 
St. Hi 


enry. 

Civil Merit, . . 

Order of Vigilance, 

or White Falcon: 

Ducal Order of the 
Ernest Line. 


St. James of the 
Sword. 


Calatrava... 

Alcantara . 

Jesus Christ and 
St. Peter. 

The Golden Fleece 

Our Lady of Mon- 
tesa, 


When 
Founded. 


1807 


- 1815 


1815 
1833 


- 1190 


1808 


. 1317 


1170 . 
~ 1162. 


1459 
1818 


- 1804 
. 1826 
- 1701 
. 1734 


- 1740 


1812 


. 1814 
. 1813 
- 1319 
. 1559 


- 1698 
- 714 


1722 


- 1705 


- 1769 
- 1782 


1735 


1765 


- 1791 


1409 
1434 
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Founder. 


G oot Duke, Louis 
WillliamI. . . 
. . . . ? 
Charles Louis. 


Feth Aly Shah . 
Denis. . 


Alphonso V. .« 
John VI. . 


Charlotte de Bour- 
bon,Q. of Portugal 

Don Pedro. 

Frederic I. . 


. . . . . 


Frederic IT. . 

Frederic William 
Ill. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Pope John XXII. 

Pope Pius 1V. 


Peter I. 
Ditto . 


Peter I. 
Augustus . 
Catherine II. . 
Me 6: Sw ib 
Charles Frederic, 
Duke of Holstein, 
father of PeterIII. 
Stanislaus. . . 
er 
Amadeus VIFI. . 


meee fs «ls 


Victor Emmanuel. 
Ditto. 

Frederic Augustus 
Augustus ITI. 


Frederic Augustus 
Ernest Augustus . 


. This order is not held in much estimation. 


. In honour of the Empress Catherine. 


. This is a famil 


REMARKS, 


Named after the founder. 


. To reward civil merit only. 


. This order was formerly named the Angelic. It appears 


to have been founded by the Greek Emperor Isaac Com- 
nenus. After various changes it was settled in Parma. 

Founded to reward foreigners who perform important ser- 
vices to Persia; and given to ambassadors. 


. Founded after the suppression of the Templars. The order 


became very rich about 1420, in the time of John I. 


. See Spain. 


This order arose out of the Moorish wars. The name was 
taken from the fortress or castle of Avis, given to the 
order by Alphonso IT. 


. Revived in 1808. 
. Founded for the admission of both sexes. 


Female order. 


. Instituted when he was crowned first king of Prussia. 
. The Margrave George Frederic formed this order out of 


a previous one which had been in existence from 1660. 
Tt replaced a previous order founded in 1667. 


. To reward femalés who had given proof of their attachment 


{to the country during the war 


There are two 
other orders in Rome: one of St. John of Lateran, in- 
stituted by Pius IV. in 1560; the other was founded by 
Pope Gregory XVI., in 1831, and called after his name. 

St. Andrew is the patron of Russia as well as of Scotland. 

The empress is 
Grand Mistress. Both séxes. 

In memory of the sainted warrior whose name the order 


bears. 
King of Poland, who it appears only remodelled the order 
It claims existence from the time of Ladislaus V., 1325. 
. For officers of the land and sea service. ; 
Founded for the purpose of rewarding individuals of clan, 
class. 


Polish order. It was revived by the Emperor Alexander 
in 1815, and made Russian in 1831. 

Ditto. Its first establishment was of very short duration. 
It was re-established in 1807, and made Russian in 1831. 

This order claims to have been founded in the previous 
century, and only remodelled in 1409. 

This order was established by the founder, after his retire- 
ment from active life, for the purpose of religious and 
mental improvement. It fell into decay, but was revived 
in 1572, for the purpose of opposing Calvin and the Re- 
formation. It was confirmed by successive papal bulls. 
The order derives an annual revenue of about 8000/. 
from its estates, which is regularly divided. 


. King of Poland. 


o reward proofs of attachment afforded during the war, 
tored in 1815, by Charles Augustus. 


order, established to the memory of the 
direct line of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, which became ex- 
tinct in 1825. 


. St. James was the great patron of chivalry in the peninsula. 


St. Dominic 


J ames II “ 


The origin of the order was to protect pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella from the Moors. 

Arose out of the Moorish wars, 

Ditto. 

Arose out of the crusade against the Albigenses. These 
four Spanish orders were religio-military. 

See Austria. 

King of Aragon and Valencia. 








—_— 
-_— 


SwEDEN 


TURKEY . 
TUSCANY. 


_—— 


Two Sictiizs 


—— 
— 


VENEZUELA, 
S. America. 

Wortem- 
BERG. 


a 
—_— 
—_— 
ae 


us Crown of Wurtem- 


Name. ~~ 
Royal order of 
harles IIT. 
Maria Louisa 


St. Ferdinand . 
St. Hermenegildo. 
Royal American 
Order of Isabella 
the Catholic. 
Maria Louisa Isa- 
bella. 
Seraphim . 


The Sword . 
Polar Star . 


Wah 6 co 


Charles XIII. 
Crescent . 


a Stephen . . 


St. Joseph . ° 
White Cross 
St. Januarius . . 


St. Ferdinand and 
Merit. 

St. George of the 
Reunion. 

FrancisI.. . . 

Order of the Two 
Sicilies. 

Order of the Libera- 

tors of Venezuela. 

Golden Eagle . 


Mili 
Civil 


Merit. “. 
erit. 


Onter’ of Frederic. 


‘When 
Founded, 


1771 
1792 


- 1811 


1814 
1815 


1833 


- 1748 


1522 


. 1748 


1772 
1811 


- 1799 


1562 
1807 


- 1814 


1738 
1800 
1819 


1829 
1808 


1819 


- 1702 


1759 


- 1806 


1818 
1830 
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Founder. 
Charles III. . 


Maria Louisa . 
The Cortes. . 


Ferdinand VII. 
Ditto . . 


Frederic I. . 


Gustavus Vasa. 
Frederic I. . 


Gustavus III. 
Charles XIII. . 
SelimIII. . . 
Cosmo de Medicis. 
Ferdinand III. 4 
Ditto. 

Charles . . 3 
Ferdinand IV. e 
Ditto. 


Francis I. 
Joseph Napoleon . 


Bolivar. 

Evrard Lovis. 3 
Charles Eugene ; 
Frederic I. 
William. 

Ditto. 


[Fesruary 25, 1837, 


* Remanas. 


Remodelled by Charles IV. in 1804. 


. Female order, in the nomination of the Queen of Spain, 


Remodelled in 1816. 


- Reformed by Ferdinand VII. in 1815. 


Exclusively designed to reward those who had exerted 
themselves for the conservation of the Spanish American 


possessions. 

To commemorate the oath of fidelity taken to the infant 
Queen of Spain. 

This order is said by some authorities to have been founded 
towards the end of the 13th or beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. In 1336 a great number of knights were created 
at the coronation of Magnus Ericson. Frederic revived it, 

Revived in 1748 by Frederic I. nee 

The first date of this order is unknown. It was revived 
only by Frederic. 

Instituted to reward persons distinguished in agriculture, 
mines, commerce, &c. of ;, 

To recompense civil services. ; 

To re services rendered to the Porte by foreigners. 

Remodelled in 1817. 

Also remodelled in 1817. 


Afterwards the Third of Spain. 

occasion of his marriage. 
To commemorate his return to Naples in 1799. It was 
abolished in 1805 at Naples by Joseph Napoleon, but 
{continued to subsist in Sicily. 


It was instituted on 


Remodelled by Ferdinand IV. in 1815, and replaced by the 
Order of St. George of the Reunion in 1819. 


It was called by him “ The Grand Chase ;" but received 
its present name in 1806 from Frederic I. 
Remodelled in 1799 by Frederic I. 


In the United States of America, the officers of the army, in 1783, at the close of the revolutionary war; formed an order, 


which they termed the “ Order of Cincinnatus.” ; 
unpopular with the public, as containing the germ of hereditary distinctions. It was at len 


should not be suppressed, but that the decorations should not*bée worn in America, that no new- members 


This order was disapproved of by the government, and was very 


resolved that the 


Society 
should be made, and that. it should thus be ailowed to expire. This has already happened in several of the States. 


| Collar of the Order of the Garter.) 


[Collar of the Order of the Bath.] 


[To be continued.) 
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